

















GUEST EDITORAL 


Charles H. Russell 


There is no more important phase of govern- 
mental administration than the preservation 
of law and order. 

The successful protection of life and property E 
throughout this great Nation of ours is de- Governor of Nevada 
pendent upon a large army of sincere men 
and women who devote their lives to the establishment of a higher and better order of 
society through the enforcement, with full justice to all, of the laws enacted by the 


duly elected representatives of the people. 


If by mischance the enforcement of law and the preservation of order should fall into 


unscrupulous hands the entire structure of our Nation would be endangered. 


It is an everlasting tribute to those who serve as sheriffs, constables, police officers on 
the beat and to those who direct their activities that the most meager possessions of 
our least fortunate citizens are as adequately protected as are those of the more 


fortunate persons who have amassed a great portion of the World's goods. 


It is the duty and the obligation of all law enforcement officers to instruct as well as 
to enforce. If the use of the law is given sympathetic instruction in the land then there 
is less likelihood of delinquency. The sympathetic understanding of trained officers 
of the law can do much to guide those who through mischance and misfortune have 


taken a wrong step, which if not corrected could lead to a life of crime. 


Here, in Nevada, it is our sole aim to maintain what we believe to be a decent liber- 
ality. Our recently expanded Highway Patrol operates upon the theory that its 
prime function is protection of the public. The Nevada Highway Patrol, comparatively 
young as such organizations go in the state. has attained and is constantly expanding 
to an even greater level of efhciency. 

It is groups. like this, operating as we do in full cooperation with other agencies of 
law. that are the first line of defense against subversive activities and which would 


he an equally important civilian army to meet any and all emergencies should this 


Nation become involved in all out war. 


Meihew. 
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News & Notes 


States Adopt Highway Safety 
Laws 


Reckless drivers are being curbed by 
state laws designed to increase high- 
way safety. 

In Massachusetts, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association reports that acci- 
dent-prone drivers and those who vio- 
late motor vehicle regulations will be 
penalized by having to pay boosted 
insurance premium rates. The bill is 
designed to promote highway safety 
by reducing the insurance rate charged 
to operators with good driving records. 
All motorists in Massachusetts are re- 
quired to carry compulsory personal 
liability insurance. Under the new 
plan, insurance rates will be based on 
a point or demerit system and points 
are charged against licensed drivers 
for all accidents and traffic violations 
other than parking violations. Points 
will also be charged against the reg- 
istration of cars involved, so that car 
owners who do not drive their own 
machines also will have a responsibil- 
ity. 

North Carolina recently adopted a 
new financial responsibility law that 
requires a driver involved in a wreck 
causing death, personal injury or 
property damage of $100 or more to 
post security or produce an insurance 
policy covering the damage for which 
he is liable. 

A financial responsibility law was 
also enacted by South Dakota. 

Oregon's legislature doubled the 
minimum amount of insurance re- 
quired under the motorists’ financial 
responsibility law. 

The Indiana legislature established 
a State wide speed limit of 65 miles 
per hour for automobiles, 55 miles per 
hour for busses and 45 miles per hour 
for trucks of gross weight over 5000 
pounds. 

Nevada increased penalties for 

drunken driving. After the first con- 
viction the offender’s license is to be 
Suspended 30 days to one year. On 
Subsequent convictions a two years 
Suspension of the driving license is 
required. 
New York now requires that motor- 
ists suspected of drunken driving sub- 
mit to a chemical blood test or for- 
feit their license. 

Tennessee has also increased penal- 
ties for driving under the influence of 
intoxicants or drugs, and made chem- 
ical blood test admissible as evidence. 
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A Working with Youth Article 






No More Ghosts. Goblin 


NJ OT so many years ago every policeman in the country 
had a particular dislike for the night of Halloween. 
That was the night when goblins and witches roamed the 
streets in the form of youngsters whose sense of consider- 
ation and sportsmanship were fiendishly absent. Police 
departments operated on an emergency basis with full 
strength to service complaints and maintain the peace. 

In many towns throughout the country, because of the 
co-operation of a few civic minded organizations during 
the past few years, Halloween Night has become another 
routine night for most law enforcement officers. 

The pattern of Halloween behavior is traditional. It 
is generally accepted that youngsters from 6 te 11 years 
old spend a large part of their after school hours going 
from door to door saying, “Trick or Treat!” As a rule 
the housewife recognizes the neighborhood kids and is 
amused at some of the outlandish costumes they dream 
up for the occasion. In the spirit of the day she gives 
them cookies, fruit, candy or maybe a penny. 

The real problem on Halloween usually starts in the 
evening: the most active participants are the teen agers. 


These are the youngsters who need something to keep 


them out of trouble on the night known for mischief 
making. 

Operating on the theory that busy hands have little 
time for mischief, a group of concerned citizens presented 
the idea of a window painting contest. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Board of Education the plan was put into effect 
under the supervision of school teachers. Three weeks 
before Halloween, the town merchants were circularized 
to list the volunteers who would “donate” a window to 
he painted. After the number of windows were deter- 


mined, the teachers asked those children interested ji 


l 
entering the contest to submit sketches. When the sketches 
were approved, the windows were assigned to different 
youngsters. During the contest a spirit of rivalry. in fun. 
was built up. 

Few people realize the cost to a merchant to have his 
window blacked-out for a few days. Sales are lost be 
cause many people “window-shop” for what they want. 
and what they don’t see, they don’t buy. Added to this is 
the cost of many mishaps. such as the knocking over of a 
can of paint by a youngster. After the contest is over. 


comes the chore of cleaning the windows and the areu- 
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Two “artists” from the High 
School group attract attention as 
they paint a window. 


ment with the window cleaner who warts more money for 
the extra job. These little facts are mentioned to show 
how others—in this instance, the merchants—are con- 
cerned for the children’s welfare and are willing to do 
their part in a constructive program. 

\fter several years of window painting contests, it be- 
came apparent that although it did abate somewhat, the 
problem was not solved. The children who were interested 
in art and participated in the window decorating were 
not the same ones who participated in the mischievous 
pranks. 

The winners of the contests usually received cash 
prizes, which were awarded by the Chamber of Com- 
merce or some other service organization. These citizens, 
ever mindful of the problems confronting the police 
in their effort to keep order on Halloween, recognized 
the need of doing something special to keep the energetic 
teen agers occupied during the Halloween evening hours. 
The idea of a gigantic party was suggested. 

The Halloween Party idea proved to be a tremendous 
success wherever it was tried. Prizes for the best dressed, 
for the funniest, for the most original costumes made 
the event newsworthy. In addition, there were movies. 
refreshments. dancing and games. The party kept the 
youngsters in one central place in town until 10 or 11 
p.m. It was then too late for them to get info much mis- 
chief, and having had their Halloween fun, they were 


ready to go home. The towns which practice this stunt 


(Extreme left) No longer can Kilroy be blamed 
for being on the spot; this boy buried him. 


(Left) A Halloween dress parade was held pre- 
ceding the giant party. 


All photos by Wide-World. 
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are too numerous to mention, 

There are very few police departments with allowance 
in their budget for such an ambitious Halloween pro 
gram. This idea requires the co-operation of civic organ- 
izations and township itself. The idea of the giant 
masquerade party is gaining momentum and each year 
new communities are trying it out. 

It might be well to note that this idea is GOOD FOR 
ONE NIGHT ONLY. Last Halloween was on a Friday. 
A group of merchants in a certain town decided that be 
cause Friday is an “open business” night, the party 
should be held the preceding Wednesday. The party 
was a success; but along came Friday-—Halloween—and 
the goblins roamed, creating much mischief, the same 
as they did before the party idea was initiated. And the 
police had a busy night! 

By contrast, a neighboring town held their party 
Friday night even though the stores were open. Theit 
party was a success and not ONE police call was placed 
because of mischief makers. 

The problem of juvenile vandalism is the concern of 
many police departments. Many youngsters think Hallo- 
ween gives them a legitimate excuse to destroy property 
and indulge in petty thievery. One solution of the prob- 
lem would be for each parent to see to it that his child 
was busy Halloween evening. A movie, a party, games, 
cards, etc., all are means of keeping youngsters occupied. 
Of course this should not be an obvious effort so that the 
youngster “sees” through the idea and resents it, but 
rather a substitution of constructive activity for destruc- 
tive pranks. 

With the co-operation of civic organizations, youth 
councils and parents, there is less police work on Hallo- 
ween and everyone can look forward to the time when 


there will be no more ghosts, goblins and grief. 





The Problem of 


Obscene Literature 


| alee agate of an existing law frequently resutts in 

litigation to determine the interpretation of the law 
and its constitutionality. Such is the Obscene Literature 
Case. 

On Monday morning, June 15 of this year, a law suit 
was started in a Federal Court in Cleveland. It involved 
the City of Youngstown (Ohio) along with its Chief of 
Police, Edward J. Allen, Jr. The city is being sued for 
monetary damages of $50,000 and the chief for $3,500 
by the New American Library of World Literature, pub- 
lishers of Mentor and Signet paper backed books. The 
publishers petitioned the court for an order restraining 
the chief and his staff from further enforcement of the 
obscenity law. In addition, they wanted the court to 
declare the law invalid. 

Because of the principles involved, the case has gained 
national attention. Chief Allen has received letters and 
comments from people in almost every part of the na- 
tion. He states that 98% of his mail is from citizens 
who favor enforcing the law and removing the trash 
that is now being sold at some newsstands. The problem 
is so acute, it will again come before a congressional 
committee for investigation very soon, 

Chief Allen has written an article describing his views 
on police enforcement of the law concerning obscene 
literature, giving a constructive solution to the prob- 
lem. This article has had a wide circulation. In it, Chief 
Allen maintains that the “crux of the matter of arrests 
and prosecution lies in the interpretation of the word 
‘obscene’.” Although the dictionary defines the word 
as “filthy, indecent, vile, and lewd,” it is often a matter 
of personal interpretation, since any abstract word con- 
notes different things to different people, depending on 
their background, education, and sense of moral values. 

An individual may have a clear-cut interpretation of 
obscenity, and to him a thing is obscene or it is not: 
there are no “in-betweens” in this “rock-bottom” word. 
It is not a word, such as “high” that may be qualified 
by 2 inches or 2 miles. But another individual may 
have an equally clear-cut interpretation that would dis- 
agree radically with the former’s concept. 

For example, two people look at a sky just before a 
storm. To one the dark, swiftly moving clouds are 
beautiful wonders of nature; to the other they may ap- 
pear only as ugly images that foretell destruction. 

Who is to say who is right and who is wrong? This 
is the problem of the officer of the law who is enforcing 
the obscenity law. This is the quarrel that most antag- 
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Edward J. Allen, Chief of Police 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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onists have with the law. 

Chief Allen quotes one reviewer, “Has the American 
character fallen so far that we must ask a police oflicer 
to select our reading?” This, of course, is the same 
argument one might hear from a drunkard or dope ad- 
dict, “Does a policeman think he knows what’s better 
for me than I do myself?” Police officers do not wish 
to be censors; they have enough other activities to keep 
them busy. 

As a protector and guardian of public morals, the 
police officer is obliged to enforce the law. As a prac: 
tical solution, Chief Allen’s suggestion that “since it is a 
community problem, then, a representative committee 
of citizens voluntarily working with the publications 
distributor on a local, state, and national basis seems 
to be the best approach.” 

He makes it clear that his suggestion does not “ab- 
dicate or attempt to delegate the responsibility of a 
police department and its responsibility to enforce ob- 
scene literature laws. If a citizen’s committee and a 
distributor can get together and agree on certain stand- 
ards, there will be no necessity for police action.” The 
Chief continues, “However, if there is obscene literature 
heing sold then the duty of the police department to pre- 
sent such evidence to the prosecuting attorney for exami- 
nation still remains.” 

It is a fact that pornographic literature is now in the 
“Big Business” class producing millions in income. 
Chief Allen points out that “law enforcement well knows 
the type of obstacles ‘big business’ in rackets can put 
in its way. Let it simply be said that aroused communi- 
ties and indeed the Congressional Committee on Porno- 
graphic Literature recommends effective action to stem 
this flood of obscene literature.” 

This is not a localized problem; it is national in scope. 
In September of last year, Chief Jack Abrams of Engle- 
wood (N. J.) handled a similar situation. He had two 
of his detectives confiscate 315 books that were “sugges- 
tive” and pornographic from local stores and newsstands. 
Near almost every school is a candy store with its news- 
stand. The Chief recognized the fact that youngsters 
were being subjected to unwholesome literature. He also 
realized that the local merchants had no choice in the 
matter of magazine selection because they were forced by 
a package contract to accept whatever the distributor 
sent them, 

To protect the local merchants from any financial 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By 
David O. Moreton 


BERETTA PARTS AND LOCATION 


This drawing and the accompanying 
ballistic material completes our cover- 
age of the Beretta 380 Automatic. The 
material given in this and September’s 
issues is also applicable with minor 
part variations to the .22 and .32 cali- 
ber models. Both the .22 and the 32 
caliber models are very popular pocket 
automatics, the former particularly 
for “plinking.” 


LIST OF PARTS FOR THE .380 
BERETTA PISTOL 


. Breech Slide 

Barrel 

Frame 

Hammer 

Hammer Pin 
Hammer Stop Pin 

. Disconnector Plate Screw 
. Disconnector Plate 
9. Hammer Pivot 

10. Disconnector 

11. Sear 

12. Sear Pin 

13. Hammer Spring Nut 
14. Magazine Catch Pin 
15. Magazine Catch Stop Pin 
16. Magazine Catch 

17. Extractor Pin 

18. Firing Pin 

19. Extractor 

20. Disconnector Pin 

21. Trigger 

22. Trigger Pin 

23. Rear Sight 

24. Safety 

25. Hammer Spring 


For the sake of clarity the following 
parts are not shown on the drawing: 
Magazine Catch Spring 
Recoil Spring 
Firing Pin Spring 
Extractor Spring 
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BALLISTICS for the .380 Automatic 
Center Fire Pistol 


Cartridge 

> > 
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Winchester .. 95 FP. 3%” 970 199 
Western .... 95 MC. 3%” 970 199 
Remington .. 95 M.C. 3%” 970 199 
Peters ...... 9 M.C. 3%” 970 199 


There are no figures given for pene- 
tration in the above table, this was not 
an oversight on my part. It is not 





Weapon-Wise 

















380 BERETTA PISTOL 


given because it has become the pol- 
icy of many of the manufacturers to 
discontinue this practice. The reason 
for their discontinuance is the fact 
that the results are questionable from 
the stand point of practicality, useful- 
ness and accuracy. 

As you know there are many fac- 
tors that are to be considered in a 
test for penetration, each of which 
must be controlled and the same is 
necessary for each successive test. 
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STANDARD DIMENSIONS (MAX) FOR THE 
380 AUTO & 9MM SHORT CARTRIDGE 


Just the factors of density, moisture 
and degree of hardness of wood alone 
are difficult to control and duplicate 
time and time again. (%” clear pine 
is the usual wood used in these tests). 
In addition to this, there are the 
variations of barrel lengths, chambers, 
powders, temperature, humidity, etc. 
that must be constant for each test; 
each test must be the same at each 
factory. It is easy to see that the tests 
and their results could vary and thus 
their usefulness be questionable. 

While on the subject of ballistics it 
might be advisable to mention that the 
17th. Edition of the Western Ammuni- 
tion Handbook is available from Olin 
Industries Inc. East Alton, Illinois. 
This valuable handbook is free and 
should be in the library of every po- 
lice department. If more convenient, 
check #65 on the Reader’s Service 
Card and we'll forward your name to 
the manufacturer. 

Next month I am going to give a 
complete report on the Model 870 
Remington 12 Gauge Riot Gun. 





















New Products 


Reloading Ammunition 

The new 39th edition of the Ideal 
Hand Book has just been published by 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middle- 
field, Conn. This issue contains near- 
ly 200 pages of information covering 
every phase of reloading. There are 
sections on reloading metallic cart- 
ridges, casting bullets, reloading data 
and information, bullet designs and 
information, and reloading shot-shells. 
These sections tell everything neces- 
sary concerning reloading ammunition 
for a fraction or regular cost and with 
safety. 

The 39th edition is completely re- 
vised, with step-by-step illustrated re- 
loading instructions, and hundreds of 
loads for all popular cartridges. 

Even those shooters not interested 
in reloading their own ammunition 
will find much of general interest in 
the new Ideal Hand Book. The cur- 
rently popular Bench Rest Shooting, 
and Muzzle Loading sections are a 
good introduction to these interesting 
shooting activities 

To commemorate their 75th Anni- 
ersary, Lyman has included a reprint 
of an original Ideal Hand Book in 
their new edition. It is interesting to 





compare reloading as it was then with 
modern methods of using good equip- 
ment and advanced methods. 

The book is now available at sport- 
ing goods dealers everywhere for $1.00 
or direct postpaid from the Lyman 





Gun Sight Corp. 











We had the good fortune to read 
an interesting paper by Mr. Clyde C. 
Laws, on the subject of BLACK 
LIGHT, and FLUORESCENT MEDIA 
IN CRIMINOLOGY. Mr. Laws, a for- 
mer Treasury Department agent, is a 
consulting engineer for the Industrial 
Division of Burton Manufacturing 
Company, and prepared the paper for 
presentation at the 1953 California 
Conference of International Identifica- 
tion Association. We have received 
the author’s permission to quote in 
part some of the interesting uses of 
Black Light which make it such a 
valuable asset in crime detection. 

Although the paper is primarily for 
the use of the law enforcement of- 
ficer, Mr. Laws is cognizant of the 
fact that it may be useful in industry 
and other fields. He has arranged his 
work alphabetically for the conveni- 
ence of the information seeker. For 
instance, he lists his topics as: Arson, 
Auto Parts, Bags, Bloodstains and so 
on, through Meats, and ending with 
Vice. 

In his remarks on Arson, Mr. Laws 
says, “In many set fires, the arsonist 
will use oil or kerosene to give the 
blaze a rapid start. The presence of 
oil at the scene of a fire or suspicious 
blaze is revealed under Black Light by 
its typical blue fluorescence. The par- 
affin wax from candles, which are 
often used by arsonists for a ‘delayed 
action’ fire, can be detected by the 
blue-white fluorescence of wax or 
candle drippings. If a suspect is ap- 
prehended, examination of his cloth- 
ing, car, or luggage under Black Light 
may reveal fresh oil spots, smears or 
chips of paraffin.” 

Skipping to the “B’s” we came 
across Bloodstains. He says, “Blood- 
stains do not usually fluoresce either 
in the wet or dry state. However, 
where attempts have been made to re- 
move bloodstains from materials such 
as carpet, upholstery, clothing, etc., 
the differing fluorescence of ordinary 
and ‘cleaned’ areas viewed under 
Black Light will give some idea as to 
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Upper Figure. Shows a hand, 
doorknob, towel and_ glass. 


Lower Figure: Under Black 
Light shows how tracer paint 
was transferred from the 
hand to the doorknob, to the 
towel, to the glass. 


How “Black Light™ 


Serves in Detection 


the size and location of removed stains. 
Spots or scraping of dried suspect 
material wetted with sodium hydroxide 
or ammonium hydroxide solution will 
fluoresce red or carmine, usually in- 
dicating that the stain is a blood- 
stain.” 

In large communities, much time 
and money is wasted on False Alarms. 
“In areas where false alarms have 
become frequent, the pull handle of 
the boxes can be smeared with tracer 
paste. This special base _ resists 
weathering and will transfer to the 
suspect’s hands, gloves, or clothing. A 
portable Black Light is useful in quick 
on-the-spot checks of suspects. Use 
a different color tracer paste on each 
box. For a double check on a suspect, 
use two colors of invisible tracer paste 
on the pull handle, such as green and 
yellow or blue and orange.” 

Recently, four men held up the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre and es- 
caped with over $2,500 of the cash re- 
ceipts. In less than 24 hours three of 
the thieves were in jail and the fourth 
known to the police. This capture was 
made possible because of a laundry 
mark. Preceding the hold-up, the 
quartet kidnapped the porter of the 
theatre. After blind-folding him, they 
took him to one of the gang mem- 
ber’s homes where they beat him to 
get information as to the habits of 
the manager and the “collection” rou- 
tine. In the process, the porter’s shirt 
became bloodstained and one of the 
men gave him another shirt after 
first carefully removing the collar to 
destroy the laundry mark. After the 
robbery was completed, the men again 


PEPLPLLLLLLLPLPLLOLLLOLOLOLOLLD aN 
*Editor’s Note 

“Black Light” is fluorescing ultra- 
violet light, sometimes called “Woods 
Light” which excites fluorescent re- 
flection in many materials; and is 
produced from Corning Glass tubes 
emitting only ultra-violet rays. 

PEPPPPPLPLLELOLLLOL LLL LOLOL OL LLL LE 


A **Science-in-Crime’”’ Featurette 


blind-folded the porter and drove him 
to a corner near his home. He im- 
mediately went to the police with his 
story, and by the laundry marks on 
the front of the shirt they traced the 
owner and through him, rounded up 
his accomplices. 

We mention this story because Mr. 
Laws devotes a portion of his paper 
to Laundry Marks. He says, “Many 
laundries in large cities use a special 
invisible ink to mark clothing. In any 
question of identification, the shirt or 
other linen should be examined under 
a Black Light. The letters or num- 
bers are usually about an inch high 
stamped on the front of the shirt. It 
might also be mentioned that many 
of the newer soaps and detergents con- 
tain a ‘blue-white’ that will cause the 
garments to show a bluish fluores- 
cence under Black Light. The use of 
a household bleach will cause a re- 
duction of this fluorescence, and this 
fact should be borne in mind when 
looking for stains or evidence of their 
removal.” 


In smaller communities, the prob- 
lem of Peeping Toms has often dis- 
turbed a neighborhood. “When there 
have been repeated reports of Peep- 
ing Tom activities from a given loca- 
tion, the area immediately below may 
be dusted with tracer powder. The 
edge of the window sill or any pro- 
jection on which a person may come 
in contact should be dusted. When a 
number of suspects are questioned, ex- 
amination of their clothes or hands 
under Black Light will provide 
evidence.” 

Mr. Laws informed us that it was 
his intention to compile all the data 
of his 50-minute paper into book form 
at a later date. In the meantime if 
any of our readers would like further 
information on the subject of Black 
Light, they may write to Mr. Clyde C. 
Laws, Industrial Division, Burton 
Manufacturing Co., 11201 West Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif., or if more 
convenient circle #63 on the Read- 
ers’ Service Card. 
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Modern 





Pp" KING UP our lessons in modern 

self defense, or jiu jitsu for law 
enforcement officers, may I remind 
the reader that the Sigward system 
is hased on three groups of attacks 
and defenses. In review. these are: 
Disabling blows, Arm Locks, and 
Wrist Bars. 

Chapter I, published in our August 
Issue pictured the “Keys to Dis- 
abling Blows.” Chapter II, given in 
the September Issue showed the 
“Keys to Arm Locks.” It is recom- 
mended that the reader refer back 
to these key articles as he studies 


this chapter. 


CHAPTER Il 
Keys to Wrist Bars 


We now come to the study of the 
third series of attacks. or defenses. 
depending how one looks at it. Five 
Wrist Bars are illustrated in pictures 
30 through 35. Long text is of little 
use in teaching these holds. By study 
of the pictures, and practice as out- 
lined in Chapter I, you can master 
them. These picture captions will 
help: 

30. Wrist Bar (as applied for Wrist 
Throw). 

il. Wrist Bar (as applied for Hand 

Carry). 

Wrist Bar (as applied for Front 

Leg-Throw Pp 

33. Wrist Bar (as applied for Re- 
verse Wrist Throw). 


o4. Wrist Bar (shows continuation 
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Vote: As explained in our August issue, this is the third of a series of 15 


articles written by R. W. Sigward, formerly instructor of Air Force Mili- 


tary Police, and now director of the Sigward Health Studios, 802 Lexing 


ton Avenue, New York City. Articles will appear every month. 


of Twist from Photograph 33). 
35. Wrist Bar (as applied in Wrist 

Carry). 

In the chapters that follow, prac- 
tical applications of these “key” 





blows, locks and bars are given for 
various applications for self defense. 
For example, the series of pictures 
that follow are taken from Chapter 


XIV on “Revolver Disarming.” 





Modern Self Defense 


REVOLVER DISARMING 


The “Side Disarm” is illustrated 
in pictures 125-1 to 125-7 particu- 
larly because of the amount of wrist 
work involved. By using these parts 
of Chapter XIV we can bring out the 
practical advantages of studying 
Modern Self Defense, and mastering 
the “Keys” given in these first three 


chapters. 
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Side Arm 

Here is Mr. Sigward’s description 
of the action in pictures 125-1 
through 7. 

125-l For the obnoxious case of a 
gun in the right side. . . 

25-2 Swing your right arm down 
over his wrist, shoving the gun to 
the right, away from you. (See 
close-up. ) To do this. pivot on your 
right foot to the right simultane- 
ously. 

125-3. Next move is to double up 
his wrist. while flinging his arm to 
the left. ( Note close-up of wrist ac- 
tion.) 

125-4 all the way up. now bend- 
ing his wrist inward with both your 
hands. (Again see close-up). At 
same time pivot on left foot to the 
right. 

125-5 Keep his arm outstretched 
and continue the pressure on_ his 
wrist until he drops the gun. Should 
he attempt to close in on you, kick 
him with left foot in the floating 
ribs, 

125-6 and pull him down flat on 
his face. 

125-7 Fall with your right knee on 
his arm, holding him down, and put 
the weight of your body against him. 
Pull up his right forearm so that his 
elbow rests on the floor. and press 
with full force on his wrist. (Study 
Key 29, Wrist Bar, again.) 

This is only one of four defense 
attacks, each designed to fit a dif- 
ferent situation. All four will be 
given for study as a whole in a later 
issue. Explanation of the “Falling 
Technique” will appear in Chapter 
IV. next month. If you have missed 
the first two articles, ask about back 
issues and reprints. Single copies are 
available at 25c each. W.C.C. 





“TEN TWENTY-SIX” 
Recovering a Body After Drowning 
by Clifton F. Hildreth 


This practical, authoritative and timely re- 
Print of Mr. Hildreth’s article in the July 
1953 issue of LAW AND ORDER is now 
available in a pocket-size 32 page booklet 
(454"%534") for quick reference and perma- 
nent filing in your book case. 


Price 50c postpaid. 


Order from 





1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Obscene Literature Case 
(Continued from Page 6) 


loss, the Chief returned the covers of the magazines to 
the merchants, who in turn sent them to the distributor 
and received full credit. No further police action was 
necessary because the distributor discontinued shipping 
the questionable literature into the territory. The mer- 
chants co-operated with the police and no repercussions 
came of it. The incident points again to the need of a 
standard policy in “judging” questionable literature. 

A law enforcement officer often sees much of the seamy, 
sordid side of life. His aesthetic senses have been 
toughened to receive almost any shock, and yet he has 
no desire to be a “blue nose” and force his judgment 
of what is immoral or indecent upon anyone. 

There is a group of people who yell “freedom of the 
press” at any occasion especially when they are sub- 
jected to close scrutiny. For the benefit of this group 
Chief Allen quotes Thomas Jefferson as saying: “Unre- 
strained permission to write, print and publish obscenity 
cannot and should not be allowed under the right of 
‘freedom of press’ or ‘speech’ or ‘thought’. License must 
not be confused with liberty or freedom. There can be 
no real liberty without law: no freedom without re- 
straint: no rights, which infringe upon the rights of 
others. When that happens, law enforcement must inter- 
vene to protect the common weal for the public interest.” 

The greatest amount of criticism, according to Chief 
Allen, comes from a “select group of pseudo-intellectual 
snobs who hold that police officers are of insufficient 
merit to know obscenity when it appears.” 

A noted theologian in discussing good and evil said. 
“The intelligentsia today know how to rationalize evil; 
the masses do not. Evil to them is still evil: they have 
never learned to sugar coat it with sophism. Their judg- 
ments are better because their moral sense is higher. 
for virtue does not increase in direct ratio with learn- 
ing.” 

Judgment of what is pornographic and obscene lit- 
erature is not based upon learning or education, but 
on a knowledge of “good taste” and decency. 

To combat this problem let us follow the suggestion 
of Chief Allen and organize citizen committees to co- 
operate with magazine distributors and set a standard 
that can be used as a guide to the enforcing of the ob- 


scenity laws. 





Since writing the first part of this article, a decision 
has been handed down on the case in question. Federal 
Judge Charles J. McNamee has ruled that Chief Allen 
“was without authority to censor books. Such drastic 
power can be vested in a police officer only by a valid 
express legislative grant.” 

The court upheld the city ordinance as constitutional. 
The court stated that it was Chief Allen’s duty to examine 
the suspected publications to determine whether there 


was probable cause for prosecution. 
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We received a letter from Chief Allen in which he 
points out that the court did not restrain him from en 
forcing the law by arrest and prosecution; but it did 
restrain him from compiling a list of books or magazines, 
which he and his staff felt violated the ordinance, and 
submitting it to the dealers and distributors with a warn- 
ing of arrest if they did not comply. He said. “This, the 
court ruled, is censorship. and we have no authority to 
act in such a manner.” 

It is noteworthy. however, that the list of offensive 
literature was first compiled at the request of the publish 
ers. The court ruling works a hardship on the local dis 
tributor who is liable to arrest. Actually, the publishers 
are the guilty parties: but because they are non-residents 
of Ohio, cannot be prosecuted. The only course is to 
“arrest and prosecute the local distributor, book by book, 
where there is evidence of obscenity and in cases where 
the prosecutor's office approves the prosecution.” 

Chief Allen has begun action against offenders: the 
first arrest was made August 31st and the hearing is set 
for September 21st in a local court. 

The legal developments of this case do not change one 
iota the substance of our article; but they emphasize the 
need for greater clarity of the law and the co-operation 
of civilians in assisting to clear up the “big business” of 


obscene literature. 





“a2 g¢cURELY LOCKED 






Safety spring catch 
engages trigger- 
guard automatically 
as gun is inserted 





These holsters are made of the best 
grain cowhide and are fitted with a 
German Silver Safety catch 





| 

| Every holster is carefully moulded by 
hand to fit the particular Model for py = 
which it is made. Officially adopted ; 
by the New Jersey State Police its 
serviceability has been well proven. 
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Chiefly Chatter 


OTTO A. WILLIAMS 
Chief of Police, Bound Brook, N. J. 


FTER 32 years in the law enforcement field a man 

makes many friends and his reputation speaks for 
itself. When the prosecutor of Somerset County recog 
nized that automobile and trafic accidents were alarm 
ingly high and that something had to be done about it, he 
planned a refresher course in Trafic Enforcement. Chief 
Otto A. Williams was asked to act as co-ordinator. 

The in-service training lasted from April 6th to June 
8th this year, and Chief Williams wisely set it up in a 
manner that gave complete coverage of various hours 
and locations. The classes were held in four different 
towns within the county and a total of 124 men from 15 
townships attended. Since the refresher course. there 
has been a noticeable decrease in accidents. Although 
Chief Williams will not attribute the decline directly to 
the course, he will admit that. “It might have had some 
thing to do with it.” 

Let us take a look at the Chief's domain. Bound Brook 
has a population of 8.000 and is located in the county 


of Somerset. New Jersey. Although the town is classified 


as “rural” it has within its borders two very large in- 
dustrial plants. The entire police force is twelve men. 
To augment the regular force, there are seven men as 
school guards. 

Chief Williams commented on the change and advance- 
ment that the police profession has made in recent years. 
He has always been a believer in in-service training and 
evidence of this fact can be seen by glancing at the num- 
ber of certificates which hang on his office walls and 
show his participation in this work. Some date back to 
the 1930’s when Rutgers University taught Traffic En- 
forcement. The school operated by the New Jersey Staie 
Police in Trenton has since taken over the work begun 
by the college. 

Traffic and its problems play a major role in the Chief’s 
activities. In his opinion, the three main causes for 
accidents are: first, cars exceeding the speed laws; sec- 
ond, passing on the right; and third, following too closely 
hehind the car ahead. 

Bound Brook has 350 parking meters. In discussing 
the parking situation, Chief Williams mentioned that in 
New Jersey, parking meters must be paid for_on delivery. 
They cannot be installed and paid for out of revenue 
derived from them. A bond issue is taken. Each meter 
costs about $65 installed. As far as revenue is concerned, 
a conservative estimate expects $75 from each meter 
vearly. At the end of one year, the bond is taken care of, 
and at the end of the second year, monies are used to 
provide off-street parking facilities. Revenues from the 
following years are supposed to reduce the tax rate of 
the community. 

But not all of Chief Williams’ concern is with traffic. 
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Within the past year he has had a hold-up case, and a 
murder to keep him busy. 

In the early part of the year, a call was flashed into the 
police station saying that a hold-up had taken place at 
the Seaboard Finance Company’s office. Chief Williams 
started his investigation. There were four witnesses who 
described the stickup man in general terms; but the Chief 
had nothing much to go on until one mentioned that the 
man walked with a slight limp. The bandit, who got 
$883, jumped into a waiting black sedan for the get-away. 

Chief Williams remembered a teletype call on a wanted 
escaped Connecticut State Prison Farm prisoner who 
answered the description down to the slight limp. He 
obtained a picture of 30-year-old Russel Ford, a reputedly 
dangerous criminal. The witnesses identified the man, 
and the Chief spread an alarm. In less than a week he 
was picked up in Perth Amboy, N. J., and taken to 
Somerset County jail. Chief Williams warned them that 
Ford was dangerous and required watching. Ford pro- 
ceeded to assault a 60-year-old guard, take his keys and 
escape from jail. In a few days he was recaptured and 
is now serving time. 

Although the murder of Marie Guenette did not come 
within the jurisdiction of the Bound Brook police, Chief 
Williams assisted in solving that case. The woman’s 
body was found in a lot in a nearby township, Somer- 
ville. The policemen of both towns co-operated in tracing 
her last evening's activities to a tavern in Bound Brook. 
By hard work and good interrogation, the man who was 
her companion on that fatal evening was found guilty. 

The Chief is a member of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police and also the New Jersey Associa- 

(Continued on Page 18) 












A dictionary defines island as a “body detached from 
the mainland, usually surrounded by water.” The is- 
lands to be discussed in this article are, like true islands, 
detached from the mainland, but instead of being sur- 
rounded by water are surrounded by traflic. These islands 
are man-made for the express purpose of “segregating 
pedestrians and vehicles or otherwise controlling streams 
of traffic in order to minimize conflicts, expedite traflic 
flow, or increase safety.” according to the “Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices” which attempts to 
promote uniformity in all devices used for controlling 
traffic. 
Almost every motorist and pedestrian recognizes the 


‘stop” and the green one to mean “go.” 


red light to mean 
A majority of people know that a yellow light indicates 
“proceed with caution.” These are basic devices and 
there is no question of the necessity of their being uni- 
form. However, in considering islands as traffic control- 
ling devices, one finds a great divergence of opinion. 
Islands are difficult to standardize because they cover 
areas of such widely diversified sizes. shapes, and require 
adaption in each case to the specific roadway and traffic 
characteristic there present. Two roads exactly the same 
size and with equally heavy traffic might still require dif- 
ferent kinds of islands because one might be in a section 
heavily travelled by trucks and vans, and the other in a 
business section where pedestrians, buses, and five-o’clock 
rushes make different demands on the islands. 

Certain general engineering requisites are helpful to 
consider in thinking of islands. It should be realized 
that because islands are placed in areas that would, were 
it not for the islands, be available for vehicle traffic, they 
should be installed only after careful study to determine 
their necessity and value. As the Manual cautions, “Is- 
lands should be so designed and placed as not to create 
additional trafic hazards.” Islands must be visible to 
vehicle operators at night as well as in the daylight. and 
accordingly should contrast in color, rather than blend 
with the street surface. 

The cost to the community of maintaining the islands 


as well as the construction costs should be considered in 
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Combination channelizing and 
refuge island with marker 
lights. The center islands ex- 
tend into but not entirely across 
the cross walks. 


Islands of Safety 


This is the third in a series of articles on 
trafic sajety based on injormation con- 
tained in the Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices, published by the Federal 
Government in 1948. 


pk & ae 


determining the type, number, and size of the structures 
to be erected. Islands should harmonize aesthetically 
with their surroundings; but embellishments should not 
be permitted to decrease the usefulness of the islands. 

Islands may be classified as pedestrian or traffic islands, 
Under the heading pedestrian islands come loading and 
refuge islands. To quote the Manual, “the main function 
of the loading islands is to afford protection to streetcar 
riders at loading, discharge, and transfer points, and to 
riders of buses and trolley buses using such islands.” 

The great advantage islands provide is that they con- 
centrate all public vehicles which must stop for pas- 
sengers in one traflic lane, and leave the other lanes free 
to expedite trafic for private vehicles. The disadvantage 
is, obviously that bus or trolley passengers have to cross 
trafic lanes to get to the loading zone, and so are de- 
prived of the greater safety of boarding the public vehicles 
at the curb. Then, too, private vehicles which should 
load at the curb can, if they use the loading islands, delay 
public vehicles from reaching the islands. 

Usually buses and trolleys use the same islands for 
loading. Should the area be too congested for this shar- 
ing, the separate islands should be placed in such a 
manner as not to hinder each other or hold up the steady 
flow of traffic. 

Loading islands should be established at streetcar or 
bus stops where both vehicular and pedestrian traflc 
are heavy or where the speed of vehicular traffic along 
the roadway is relatively high. Loading islands should 
also be set up where accident experience has indicated the 
need for additional safety zoning. 

The bus or trolley companies’ franchise does not give 
them authority to establish islands themselves. Because 
pedestrian islands are in the public roadway, they can be 
placed there only on the authority of the local or State 
highway authorities. No other legal authority is involved. 

The Manual states specifically that “loading islands 
at street intersections should be extended to the cross- 
walks, unless this is not feasible because of switches. 
streetcar turning movement or similar conditions. They 


shall not. however, be continued within the crosswalks.” 
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Generally loading islands are located at intersections, but 
in instances of long city blocks, a mid-block island may 
be warranted. And here is an undeviating ruling, “In no 
case shall a loading island be established unless there is 
at least one adequate traffic lane between the curb and the 
islands.” 

The area of a loading zone is usually designated by a 
platform, which provides the greatest protection and 
security for the pedestrians. However other means of 
designation include fixed posts and chains or mushroom 
buttons. 

Naturally the islands should be long enough to accom- 
modate the greatest number of people who can be ex- 
pected to use them during the peak of traffic. Too short 
an island is worse than no island at all. Although no 
standard width can be stated the Manual indicates that 
no pedestrian island should be less than 4 feet wide. 

There must be adequate warning of the presence of the 
island at the approach and end of the structure, as well 
as an indication of the proper vehicle paths. In the case 
of loading islands in particular, it is mandatory to have 
a buffer (posts or preferably concrete blocks) to warn 
approaching traflic and deflate or stop any vehicle that 
collides with it. Ample illumination, preferably from 
two independent sources, should be provided for; and 
“keep right” signs, pavement and curb markings should 
be in evidence and always in good repair. 

The refuge island, the second type of pedestrian is- 
land, is designed to “provide a place of safety for pedes- 
trians caught within the roadway on crosswalks by chang- 
ing signals or by oncoming traffic at unsignalized inter- 
sections.” Traffic in congested areas is expedited because 
of these islands which allow vehicles to proceed without 
waiting for pedestrians to cross the entire roadway. 

Refuge islands should be installed in any of the fol- 
lowing instances: high accident frequency, dense pedes- 
trian or vehicular traffic, high-speed trafic, wide roadway, 
complex intersection. These islands are normally located 
on the center line of the roadway at intersections, and 
are in line with the crosswalks. 


Like the loading island the refuge islands must have a 





Channelizing islands and pavement markings at 
a complicated intersection. The raised islands 
also serve as a refuge island. 


physical barrier at the approach-end to prevent motor 
vehicles from entering the pedestrian area and some 
device to warn motorists of the island's presence and 
direct them into traflic lanes past it. These islands also 
must be adequately illuminated. The Manual states the 
dimensions for the most effective refuge islands are 
minimum length, 5 feet; minimum width, 4 feet, prefer- 
ably 6 feet. 

Under the classification, trafic islands, are both di- 
visional and channelizing islands. Unlike the pedestrian 
islands, no special authority is requisite for the installa- 
tion of traffic islands because they are elements of street 
and highway design. 

Divisional trafic islands, which are customarily placed 
longitudinally in the roadway, may serve any number of 
purposes. When they are seen along the center line of a 
multi-lane roadway, they serve to separate the streams of 
traflic flowing in opposite directions, or they may guide 
slow-moving local trafic away from the faster through- 
trafic. They are often used to direct trafic away from a 
fixed obstruction, such as a bridge support or pedestrian- 
island buffer, or at any point in a roadway where trafhc 
is stopped regularly for toll or inspection purposes. In 
a few instances they are placed in two-lane roadways to 
prevent vehicles, going in the same direction, from pass- 
ing one another at danger points such as narrow bridges, 
viaducts, underpasses and so forth. 

Channelizing islands are the most versatile of all that 
have been discussed. In general, they are designed to 
prevent motor vehicles from weaving or maneuvering in 
and out of trafic and to keep them in clearly defined 
paths; they also provide convenient space for necessary 
signs. In many instances they protect turning vehicles 
from through-trafic moving at high speeds. According to 
the Manual, “they establish the desired angles for the 
crossing of vehicles paths; they may permit streams of 
trafic moving in the same general direction to converge 
at very small angles, minimizing possible conflicts.” 

Both types of traffic islands, like the pedestrian islands, 
require protective approach-end treatment and ample 
lighting. Unlike the pedestrian islands, the traffic islands 
do not need a buffer to keep vehicles off the island. Be- 
cause traffic islands, in a sense, are boundary markers, 
their bigness does not determine their effectiveness. A 
narrow curbing may serve the purpose in some instances 
better than a five foot wide mounted platform structure. 
The demands of the location, the budget of the community 
involved, and even the weather conditions are determin- 
ing factors to be considered in erecting these islands. 
When wisely placed, islands are welcomed safety havens 
for motorists and pedestrians alike. 

In this article, as in its predecessors, it has been our 
purpose to provide a digest of the material contained in 
the “Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices.” Com- 
plete information and diagrams are obtainable from the 
Manual which is available for 75 cents by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

















Notes On 
The Confidence 


Game 








There is an old saying that “there is 
a little bit of larceny in everyone” 
and although everyone may not agree 
with the statement it has proved in- 
strumental in assisting a “con” man 
operate with ease. The “con” man is 
rated high in the scale of c iminals 
because he is a bit of a psychologist 
and seems to possess an uncanny in- 
sight into human nature. Usually he 
feels a great sense of superiority over 
the person whom he is going to swindle 
and has no pity for anyone who 
“should know better.” He is an expon- 
ent of the theory, “never give a sucker 
an even break.” He is skilled in his 
planning and knows that the success 
of the “game” depends on a time 
schedule in which each operation falls 
into a routine, step-by-step perform- 
ance. 

First, a victim is selected. He is 
known as the “sucker” and may come 
from any level of the social world, de- 
pending upon the type of “game” that 
is going to be “worked” on him. Highly 
educated, wealthy men have fallen for 
a “quick deal” in stocks, while the poor 


and not overly bright have been 
caught by the “money-making ma- 
chine” or the “pocketbook” trick. 


“Con” men work the field; each man 
has his specialty. This is usually the 
only kind of criminal activity that 
these men practice. To them, it is a 
profession, and they resent being 
classed with robbers, thieves and or- 
dinary crooks. 

After the sucker has been selected, 
the step known as the “build-up” fol- 
lows. In this stage the “con” man 
gains the trust, friendship, and con- 
fidence of his victim and ever so casu- 
ally drops hints of the “big deal’ he 
is “working on.” When the stage is 
set, then comes the “business” in 
which the newly formed friendship 
results in a cash dividend to the “con” 
man and a headache to the sucker. 
The final phase is called the “break- 
a-way.” 

The “con” game and the manner in 
which it is played is the oldest story 
in history. Mother Eve was the first 
“sucker” when she fell for the smooth 
promises of the talking serpent. 

For the greater part one will find 
that the confidence man is apt to be 
mature. Youthful inexperience has no 
place in this highly skilled racket (al- 
though there are always exceptions). 
Violence is very seldom used because 
the “con” man depends upon his wits 
to carry him through. 


Many times hours or even days 


elapse before the police are called. 
The victim is usually ashamed to ad- 
mit that he was a sucker, and there 
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are incidents when he has just ac- 
cepted his loss without notifying any- 
one about it. 

The standard schemes can be the es- 
sence of simplicity or they may be 
of the elaborate variety. There are 
about five or six overworked pitches. 
So old are they, one would think that 
everyone would be on guard against 
them, but they still seem to work. 

Very popular is the “stolen goods” 
racket which is perfectly legal from 
the “con” man’s standpoint. The only 
arrest that can be made is for “peddling 
without a license.” It is worked by 
the “con” man stopping a sucker on 
the street and offering a piece of 
merchandise to him (for a price). He 
infers it is stolen goods. The chance 
of paying only $3.00 for a $15.00 pen 
and pencil set, imported from France, 
looks so good to the victim that he 
usually falls for the gag and pays the 
price. The “little bit of larceny” in 
the man overcomes his reason and he 
willingly pays $3.00 for an article that 
probably is worth less than a dollar. 
Of course this example is petty; but 
the principle is the same even when 
the article in question is much more 
expensive—for instance in the “sale” 
of fur coats by “con” men. 

Another “cutie” is the matching 
coins game. Two men (confederates) 
work this game. One man spots the 
sucker; they become friendly, and 
usually wind up in a bar for a few 
drinks. There, they meet the partner 
of the number one man. The game 
begins when the tric decide to toss 
coins to see who pays for the drinks, 
and the confederates allow the sucker 
to win. Soon they begin matching for 
money. The game zig-zags awhile, un- 
til one of the partners excuses himself 
to make a phone call. 

While he is gone, his partner sug- 
gests to the sucker they play a trick on 
him, by working together and splitting 
the winnings. At first the sucker ob- 
jects; but on hearing that they will 
return the money, he agrees. When the 
second partner returns and the match- 
ing resumes, he loses steadily as does 
the sucker. Then the second partner 
gets angry and accuses the two of 
“taking” him and threatens to call the 
police. The sucker becomes alarmed; 
the first partner tells him that he will 
handle everything and to meet him at 
a designated spot later. The sucker 
leaves, glad to get out of the situa- 
tion, and he never sees his new friend 
again. Meanwhile he is out a sum of 
money. 

No reference to confidence games 
would be complete without mentioning 
the “lost wallet” trick. It is a simple 
operation. Again two confederates are 
required. One man drops his wallet 
in front of the sucker; but before the 
sucker can pick it up, the first man’s 
cohort beats him to it. He blocks any 
attempt on the suckers part to call 
the man who dropped the wallet, and 
suggests they split the find between 
them. Usually there are four one dol- 











lar bills and a counterfeit $50 or $100 
bill in the wallet. 

The chances are that the sucker 
cannot make change of the large 
bill, so the “con” man suggests the 
sucker take the bill to his bank or get 
it changed in a store. When the sucker 
agrees, the “con” man feigns suspic- 
ion, and to forestall any question of 
his honesty the sucker leaves his 
watch or ring as collateral when he 
goes to change the bill. That is the 
last the sucker sees of his friend and 
his collateral. 

One trick that becomes popular 
whenever there is a war is the “Span- 
ish Nobleman.” This usually has more 
credence to poor people. The sucker 
or suckers, are told of a nobleman who 
is being held prisoner. If money can 
be sent to bribe his captors and obtain 
his release, he will return any invest- 
ment three-fold. Needless to add, there 
is no nobleman. 

A “con” woman was caught after rob- 
bing a person of $1500 in a “handker- 
chief switch.” While waiting trial, one 
of her relatives offered the victim $700 
if .Ne wou.d not press charges. Ii sh: 
did, she would receive nothing but the 
satisfaction that a criminal was 
brought to justice. If she didn’t press 
charges, she would at least have half 
her savings returned. What do you 
think she did? You're absolutely right. 
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: The Policeman’s Choice 


Powertul Light 


When he needs it— where he needs it 







Model 700 
2000-foot 
beam 


Most powerful, heavy-duty 
hand lamp of its size. Ad- 
justable 6-inch head. Op- 
erates on four standard 
No. 6 dry cells. 


Model 211 
1500-foot 
beam 


Popular price, light weight, 
easy to carry. Adjustable 
5-inch head. Operatedon 
two standard lantern bot 
teries. 

Write for folder on complete information on these ond 
other Big Beam dry-cell and storage-battery models. 
U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1072 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 22, lilinois 
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New Products and Methods 


Portable Resuscitation 
Equipment 
The police of metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh, and, as guest “students,” po- 
lice of surrounding boroughs and 
townships, are being trained with MSA 
“Pneolotors” and H-H Inhalators to 


revive victims of carbon monoxide 


poisoning, gas asphyxia, electric shock 
or other “breathing stoppage” cases. 
Three patrolmen form each precinct 


around a special valve arrangement 
developed during World War II, for 
supplying oxygen to aviators who 
“black out’? because of asphyxia caus- 
ed by shell holes in pressurized air- 
craft at high altitudes, or by wotinds. 
The apparatus “feeds” oxygen w.th 
intermittent positive pressure to the 
victim through a special hose and face- 
piece, from an oxygen cylinder, until 
he resumes breathing voluntarily. 





made up the first classes participating 
in the new course at the Police Train- 
ing School. 

The portable resuscitation equipment 
now is carried on police patrol wagons 
and ambulances responding to Calls 
involving fires, explosions and acci- 
dents. 

Captain Joseph P. Fay, chief instruc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Bureau of Fire 
Training, demonstrates the equipment 
for the police patrolmen. lectures on 
its use, and puts the “students” 
through their paces in using the equip- 
ment on each other as victims. 

Use of oxygen equipment is, in it- 
self, relatively new, police authorities 
pont out. A few years ago, not many 
police officers, firemen or other per- 
sons knew how to administer artifi- 
cial respiration by manual methods. 
Red Cross work spread that knowledge, 
and many men in uniform learned its 
principles during World War II and 
In training for Korea serv.ce. 

Artificial respiration by newer meth- 
ods is being taught today in many 
Police and fire departments (includ- 
ing Pittsburgh’s) but the new, portable 
apparatus to provide life-giving oxy- 
gen by more scenticially exact me- 
chanical methods is gaining ground 
rapidly throughout the country. 

The MSA Pneolator, a new develop- 
ment in such equipment, is _ built 


October, 1953 


hen it automatically changes func- 
tion—becomes a “demand” device, pro- 
viding oxygen as and when the vic- 
tim “asks” for it by inhaling. 

Simple adjustments regulate the in- 
strument to the best pressure for 
adults, children or infants. When re- 
quired, it can be switched to a new 
oxygen supply without interruption. 

sae appuracus even sets up a warn- 
ing chatter if the oxygen isn’t getting 
through to the victim’s lungs. The 
user then may employ an auxiliary 
device, known as an “aspirator,” to 
obtain an open airway. 

For further information write to the 
manufacturer, MINE SAFETY AP- 
PLIANCES CO., 201 North Braddock 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa., or circle +64 
on the Readers’ Service Card. 











CarRadio F. M. Converter For Police 
= Lasily attache! to any 

car radio. Does not af- 
fect reception on broad- 
‘cast bands. 

MODEL 30 FM covers 
35 to 45 Mes. 
MODEL 150 FM covers 
150 to 165 Mes. 

List price ....$59.95 
Other models available 
Write for Folder. 
ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 
3334 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
For further information Circle #62 on R. S. Card 











Trafhe Baton 


A reflectorized traffic baton, which 
is designed to shine brightly when hit 
by approaching headlights whether or 
not its light is on, is available from 
the A’G’A Division, Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. of America, Elizabeth, N. J. 

To a battery case much like a 
standard flashlight, is attached a bar- 
rel of translucent crystal lucite. The 
barrel is extra-length, for increased 
visible area. When the bulb is lit, this 
barrel becomes a long column of light 
visible to motorists even though it is 
not pointed directly at them. Uniform 
light distribution along the barrel is 
accomplished by special bands ma- 
chined inside the barrel. 

Eighteen Stimsonite reflectors re- 
cessed in the barrel reflect oncoming 
headlights, making the baton visible 
even if its batteries or bulb fail. These 
reflectors are set in three rows of six 
each, so a reflective surface is pre- 
sented to light from any direction. 
Stimsonite reflectors are made in one 
piece, of molded plastic. A _ precise 
molded-in optical pattern reflects a 
concentrated beam of light back to- 
ward its source, even if it hits the re- 
flector at an angle. According to the 
manufacturer, no matter how the user 
moves the baton, it will always reflect 
light from headlights back toward the 
drivers’ eyes. 

The batons are available with red 
or yellow reflectors. A plastic filter 
over the lamp reflector assembly gives 
the same color to the light from the 
bulb. A leather thong is attached to 
the base of the battery holder, by 
which the baton may be suspended 
when not in use. The case holds two 
standard flashlight batteries. 

Originally developed for the Miili- 
tary Police, the A’G’A traffic baton is 
also used by civilian police, fire and 
water departments, public utility 
crews, and other groups, for night 
traffic directions. For further infor- 
mation contact the manufacturer, or 
circle #66 on the Readers’ Service 
card. 


Recently, we had the good fortune to 
receive an invitation to hear Dr. Her- 
man Mannheim speak at New York 
University. In drawing a comparison 
of crime statistics between the United 
States and England it was interesting 
to note that the crime rate in England 
is double that of what it was in 1938 
The problem of juvenile delinquency 
is as acute over there as it is here. 
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the Editor 


LEE E. LAWDER 


We have heard since early child- 
hood that it is the “little things in 
life that count,” and we rightfully 
interpret that to mean that it is 
the little considerations we give to 
those with whom we come in contact 
that help them to a moment’s happi- 
ness. By the way of illustration: a 
man is in a rush to get to an appoint- 
ment, but pauses for a moment to 
assist an elderly lady across the 
street. For that single moment, she 
is made happy because someone is 
doing something for her. A “little” 
thing that no doubt would be for- 
gotten five minutes after the inci- 


dent. 


Good deeds and service are very 
often forgotten for it seems a human 
fallacy to remember only the “bad” 
things. A very fine musician was 
giving a concert. He played the most 
difficult passages of music with pre- 


cision and dexterity. Hundreds of 
delicately shaded notes came from 
his instrument; but when he was 
almost finished, one “clinker” (sour 
note) came forth. Do you think the 
audience went away remembering the 
fine performance, or did they say, 
“Boy, did you hear that ‘clinker’ he 


hit?” 


Those musical notes may be 
paralleled with the “little things in 
life.” One inconsiderate, poorly 
thought-out action often will obliter- 


ate a hundred good acts. 


An individual in a police depart- 
ment may do hundreds of little 
kindnesses daily that make people 
happy and appreciative of his ac- 
tions. But the law enforcement officer 
and every official who has contact 
with the public must constantly be 
on guard against the “clinker.” 


Random Shots: 


The New England Association of 
Chiefs of Police will hold their 26th 
annual conference at Poland Springs, 
Maine beginning October 4th to the 
6th. Chief Earl Bradbury of Brewer, 
Maine, is President; and Chief Wal- 
ter Sandstrum of West Hartford, 
Conn., the incoming President. 


* * * * * 


We received a very interesting let- 
ter from Chief Myron M. Teegarden 
of Boulder, Colorado and we wish we 
had space to print it in its entirety. 
The substance was relative to police 
training nationally and the _ effort 
Boulder is making in keeping a con- 
tinuous in-training program going. On 
September 8th the Fifth Annual Crime 
School was held in the new Municipal 
Building at Boulder. To show the in- 
terest in training Teegarden pointed 
out, “During the past four years, at- 
tendance in the school has averaged 
110 with officers from 26 cities in four 
states.” The Boulder Police Depart- 
ment sponsors this school and it is in- 
teresting to note that the City of 
Boulder has a department which con- 
sists of 22 men and 3 women. 


* * 7 * x 


New York University sent us an in- 
teresting report “which for the first 
time” gives a nationwide picture of 
congestion in the principal state trial 
courts. Of the 97 courts reported the 
average number of months elapsing 
from the filing of a civil case to the 
time of trial was 11.5 months for jury 
cases and 5.7 months for non-jury 
cases. 


* - ” ” * 


Some experiments take as long as 
five years before results can be re- 
corded. New York City has stretched 
rubber pavement along a one block 
area to test its durability and noise- 
lessness. How successful the powdered 
rubber mixed with regular asphalt will 
be only time will tell. 


* * ” * . 





Chiefly Chatter 


(Continued from Page 13) 
tion of Chiefs of Police. At the time we visited him he 


had just canceled his plans to visit Detroit for the 


1.A.C.P.’s Conference because of an acute personnel 


problem on his staff. Williams is also a graduate of the 


F.B.1. Academy. 


When we asked the Chief what was most needed to 
advance the profession of the law enforcement officer, he 
said one great help would be for all politics to be re- 
moved from police departments. The politicians would 
then have no contact or power to meddle in the affairs or 
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appointment of personnel of the police department. This 
would be a step of progress. Chief Williams acknowledged 
that many communities are free from this evil, but too 


many still have the problem to contend with. 








POSITIVE PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION CASES 
HONORARY AND COURTESY CARDS 
PLASTIC LAMINATION 
JOHN S. 
68 Burch Avenue 


Specializing in 


LEHMANN 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN HAVE IT 
with FEDERAL SIRENS 


Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later bej transferred from car to car 
for many years. 


j 
h 


i 
You may be risking life, injury or mes nanical disaster with an old 


siren that is mechanically excellent but dojes not have sufficient power 
to alert present day traffic. YOU NEED MORE POWER to penetrate 
and you get MORE POWER with a FEDERAL SIREN. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 
BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 
@ Illinois State Police 
@ Chicago Park District Police 
®@ City of Chicago Police Department 
@ Cook County Highway Patrol 
@ The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 


Write TODAY for Catalog 300 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8707 SOUTH STATE STREET . CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 
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